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TO THE 


Peopte oF THE Unitep STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


On the present situation of the English 
Nation as far as regards the distresses 
of the people and the Financial pros- 
pects of the Government. 


it is now more than a year sincel be- 
gan to lay before you the consequences of 
our system of war and of taxation. Since 
that time I have endeavoured, through the 
means of the example of England, to 
warn you against the system of banking 
end against that rising aristocracy, which [ 
could plainly perceive were spreading 
their baneful influence over your country, 
accompanied, as they always are, and al- 
ways will be, by that trickery of pretend. 
ed charitable institutions, which are at 
once the effect and the cause of national 
misery and degradation. As we proceed 
in our decline, in the progress of our de- 
gradation, our example ought to act the 
more forcibly upon you, for in spite of 
nature, as it were, you seem to me to 
stand in need of some such example. 
There are very few of our follies which 
you have not imitated. Bible Societies, 
Sunday Schools, Washington Benevolent 
Societies, Bell and Lancaster Projects, 
Missionary Societies, Benefit Clubs, Dog 
taxes, Agricultural Societies; in short, 
almost all our follies, especially those 
which have their rise from kind hearts un- 
der the direction of empty heads, have 
been imitated by you, and, in many in- 
stances, greatly improved upon. 

You may he well assured, aiid the His- 
‘ory of all Nations proves it to be true, 


that, when this species of trickery is re- 
sorted to; when the settled laws of the 
community and the natural and general 
circulation of knowledge and of property 5 
when these are broken in upon and dis- 
turbed by partial combinations and self- 
created societies: whenever this takes 
place, you may be well assured, that all is 
not right, that there is something wrong in 
the main springs of the government itself. 
It is, therefore, with exceeding sorrow that 
I see your country over-run with these 
combinations, which are always sure to 
tend to further the views of ambitious 
wealth, and to give a predominance to 
that wealth, though accompanied with 
the greatest degree of folly and insolence. 
The end always must be a settled system 
of pauperism; for you always perceive 
that, when the projectors find themselves 
incapable of wheedling the public into 
their projects, they invariably resort to 
the aid of the government; and thus, at 
last, they succeed very frequently in im- 
posing upon the whole nation by force 
that which they at first propsed to per- 
form themselves as an act of Benevolence ; 
and they seldom fail to find a sufficiency 
of supporters because there are always a 
sufficient number of persons in every com- 
munity to be misled by the very sound of 
the word humanity or the word charity. 
An instance of this rapid progress of these 
projectors has been recently furnished to 
us by Mr. Rost, who with his pockets 
full of the public money, derived from 
sinecures and salaries, made himself the 
head of a project for establishing what he 
called Savine Banks, which project, ab- 
surd and ridiculous as it is, will, I have 
not the smallest doubt, be imitated in 
your country. 
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What was the cause, or the pretended 
cause, of this project? Whence arose 
the necessity of Sucieties to promote the 
collection of pennies from the Poor? 
The necessity arose from the extreme 
misery of the labourers and journcymen 
and their families. This being the case ; 
the labourers and journeymen being in a 
state of great misery, one would have 
thought that men, desirous to better their 
lot, would have set themselves to work to 
discover the means of giving them a /arger 
income. But, instead of this the project 
was to get from them a part of their pre- 
sent income, in order to collect it intoa 
fund for their relief! It was very clear, 
that they had not the means of furnishing 
themselves with a sufficiency of food and 
raiment out of their wages, and, ¢herefore, 
it was proposed to induce them to give up 
part of those wages, in order to forma 
fund, to be be drawn upon by them ata 
future tiwe ! | 

There are few things too absurd to be 
swallowed by this nation if they come 
under the guise of humanity, and especi- 
ally if they contain in them a sufficient 
degree of the stock-jobbing, or money 
making, or what is called the speculating 
quality. Only let a project come before 
this people with these recommendations, 
and down it goes like Sangoree in the 
month of July, in Pensylvania. No mat- 
ter for the flies and musquitoes and other 
rubbish that it contains. The eyes are 
shut and down go all the materials with- 
out the smallest hesitation. 


“Open your mouth and shunt your eyes, 
“ And God will love you and send you a prize.” 


This elegant couplet, which my Grand- 
mother used to repeat to me, when she 
was about to put a gouseberry or a dam- 
son into my mouth, the humanity projec- 
tors appear to me always to repeat to the 
English Nation, when they are about to 
stuff it with some notable trick, and the 


as I used to obey my good old grandmo. 
ther. But, here the parallel ceases ; for 
I did obtain a prize upon all such occa. 
sions; whereas the Nation, after shutting 
its eyes and gaping with all its might till 
its jaws ache, finds itself at last, most 
egregiously deceived, and what is stil] 
worse, it generally finds, that the projec. 
tor has taken care to turn to account the 
credit which the project has given him, 
and to secure a prize to himself, at the 
expence of that very public, to do good 
to whom, from the most disinterested mo. 
tive, was his professed object. 


Prone, however, as this nation is to act 
in this manner; stupidly eager as it is to 
be carried away by every new sound, [ 
must confess, that it did receive with 
shrugged up shoulders, and with a sort of 
smile, the Saving Bank preject of George 
Rose, who, besides, begins to smell pretty 
strongly of the immense sums of the pub. 
lic money which he has received. In 
short, it became very clear, that this pro- 
ject would fail, unless supported by the 
arm of power. A Bill, therefore, was 
brought in by Rose, for forcing this 
project down the throat of the Nation, 
which seemed this time to resolve not to 
shut its eyes. The Bill, after certain 
other provisions, contained a _ chause, 
which gave to every person, who had 
money in a saving Bank, the same right 
to apply for and to demand relief as a 
pauper, as if he had had no money at all 
in a Saving Bank or any where else! 
This was too glaring to escape the sight 
even of this hood-winked Nation. Obsly 
observe what the effect of such a law 
would have been. ‘The poor laws, 4 
they now stand, very justly deny relief to 
any persons who have property in lan(, 
buildings, or other things not absolutels 
necessary to their being comfortably 
lodged and cloathed. Ifa man has a cot 
tage of his own, a garden of his ow”, 
anirgals of his own of any considerable 





Nation appears to obcy them as implicitly 


worth, these must be expended before he 
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can obtain relief, unless, by the consent 
of those who have to pay for that relief, 
he be suffered to retain any of those arti- 
cles of property. But, if Rose’s Bill had 
passed into a law, and a man had sold his 
cottage and put the money into the Sav- 
ing Bank, he would have had a right still 
to demand relief if in other respects qua- 
lified to make such demand. So that, we 
might have seen, and we should have 
seen thousands of people having conside- 
rable sums of money in the Saving Bank, 
actually supported as paupers, and in 
many instances, in part supported out of 
the labour of little farmers and others, 
who have really no property at all. 

It will hardly be believed ten years 
from this time, that any man should be 
found capable of bringing such a bill as 
this into Parliament ; how, then, shall we 
find people to believe that such a bili was 
actually passed by the House of Com- 
mons, and, of course, with the approba- 
tion and support of the ministers, who, 
nevertheless, have supreme sway over the 
aifairs of this nation, which has supreme 
sway over all the other Nations in the 
world! JI forget what was the exact way, 
in which the House of Lords got rid of 
this Bil; but get rid of it they did; and 
thus the Saving Bank project has been 
suffered to depend for success upon the 
yower which its promoters may possess of 
Jeluding the credulous part of the nation. 

If this scheme had succeeded so far as 
to have caused the Bill to have passed 
into a law, it would have produced a 
great deal of confusion in the country ; 
but it could not have had the smallest 
tendency to produce relief. Only think 
of the folly of supposing, that any gene- 
ral relief could have been obtained with- 
out any addition to means of obtaining 
food aud raiment! Supposing the com- 
pulsory part of the project to be abandon- 
ed, still, whatever went into the Saving 
Bank must come out of the pocket of the 
employer. It is he who must fill the 
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Saving Bank if it be filled at all. The 
means of relief must finally come from 
him, and, therefore, it was impossible, 
that any good whatever could have been 
secured by the measure. 

Another project has since been broach- 
ed, and is now under experiment. This 
is nothing less than a general subscription, 
under the management of a Committee 
sitting in London, to relief the distresses 
of the Nation? The very mention of 
such a thing is enough to startle common 
The fact that such a project has 
actually been put in force is enough to 
fix an everlasting stigma on the intellect 
of a country. It must be clear to every 
man who is at all capable of reflecting, 
that when great and general distress pre- 
vails through a country, nothing short of 
great and general remedies can have any 
effect. A subscription must consist of . 
the sums of money that can be spared by 
individuals. And cannot these individuals 
dispose of the money themselves, in their 
several neighbourhoods, in as judicious 
and effectual a manner as a committee in 
London can dispose of it? The subscrip- 
tion proceeds upon the principle, that 
the several offerings are perfectly volun- 
tary, and are made from motives of 
charity. If this be the case, can any one 
believe, that the same sums would not be 
disposed of in the best possible manner 
by the subscribers themselves ; and fur- 
ther, can any one believe, that this mode 
of distribution would not have a more 
beneficial effect, the donor himself being 
upon the spot to witness the use that was 
made of his donation ? 

If it be said, and I think it may be 
said with great truth, that the subscrip- 
tion is a political device, and that sums 
are extracted in this way, which would 
not otherwise be distributed in the shape 
of alms. Then whatever is taken in this 
manner is just so much deducted from the 
sums that would be expended upon labour, 


and that would fall in the shape of wages, 
AK 2 


sense. 
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into the hands of labourers and journey- | will be broken up in England within one 


men. If I were to send up tothe London 
Committee the amount of a week’s wages 
of ten labourers, | should have a less sum 
by that amount to expend upon labour. 
So that, if the subscription people could 
be supposed to be sincere in their desire 
to provide for the maintainance of labour- 
ers and journeymen who are out of work, 
you will easily see what a notable scheme 
they have fallen upon for that purpose! 

Ilowever, that the whole thing is a 
political device no one with his eyes open 
can entertain the smallest doubt. It was 
manifestly set on foot by the government; 
the chief object was to bring forward 
great receivers of the public money, and 
to ascribe to them all the relief that 
could have been distributed through the 
means of the association. Another object 
was to obtain a fund wherewith to stop 
the mouths of the people in particular 
districts as necessity might point out. 
Affiliated Societies, all corresponding with 
the mother society in London, and under 
its controul, were recommended to be 
organized ; and by these means, it has 
been manifestly intended to secure an 
influence beyond any thing that the usual 
powers of the government afford. 

In spite, however, of all the means that 
have been made use of, in spite of the pow- 
erfulinterests at stake, the light which has 
recently broken in upon the country, aided 
by the blow given to the project by my Lord 
Cochrane, has blown the whole scheme | 
intoair. Up to this hour the subscription 
docs not amount to forty thousand pounds, 
which, perhaps, at this time is not more 
than sufficient to maintain the paupers of 
England and Wales and the distressed 
people in Scotland and Ireland for one 
single day, nay, I do not believe, that it 
is sufficient to purchase them one single 


meal. Should the subscription arrive at 


the sum of a hundred thousand pounds it 
would not keep out of jail a hundredth 
past of the farmers and tradesmen who 








month of this time. It is, therefore, a 
contemptible project. It is the most piti- 
ful of all the palliatives that have ever 
been resorted to in these times of political 
quackery. And it has given rise to some 
circumstances so disgraceful to the coun. 
try, so mortifying to our pride, so 
shockingly humiliating, that it is impos. 
sible for any man of common feeling, who 
reflects on them, not to sink into the 
dust like a whipped spaniel, or to be 
ready like the bull dog, to fly with rage to 
tear to pieces the cause of his disgrace. 
To see great sinecure Placemen and great 
Pensioners coming ostentatiously forward 
to toss back to the hungry people five or six 
farthings in the pound and to read in the 
newspapers letters of thanks to the Com. 
mittee for doling out here, and there, hand. 
fuls of those farthings, to see our country 
brought to this state, is enough to rouse the 
drowsiest of blood into circulation; but 
to see, in the heart of England, whose 
boasted constitution deprecates all mili- 
tary predominance, and, as Blackstone 
exultingly says, ** knows of no fortresses, 
‘© no barracks, no such thing as a regular 
*¢ soldiery established in the country ;” to 
see, in this country, formerly so proud 
of this distinction ; tosee a fund professing 
to be for the relief of the people of En- 
gland, to see this fund subscribed to by 
the Private Soldiers of a regiment, quar- 
tered in the barracks of Woolwich, and 
which private soldiers are fed and clothed 
out of the labour of that same people of 
England; this is something which 10 
words can fully characterise, and to think 
of which any effect short of madness seems 
to be inadequate. Yet, our disgrace has 
not even this for its utmost limit. In this 
depth, this very bottom of humiliation, 
‘‘ there is still alower deep.” The people 
of England, as if not choaked by the orts, 
cast back to them by a regiment of Soldiers, 
have been regaled by a donation from the 
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is, Americans, that England is punished for 
having crushed the republic of France. 
Had it not been for her the people of 
France would, in all human probability, 
have been happy and free under a Repub- 
lican government. Inthe preventing of that 
happiness and freedom, and in the resto- 
ring of that family of Bourbon, solong the 
Tyrants of their own country and objects 
of execration in England; in the accom- 
plishment of these dreadful ends, England 
has brought herself to so deplorable a 
state of beggary, that she thankfully re- 
ceives a handful of money from one of 
those Bourbons as the means of relief to 
her own distressed and starving sons! 
Talk of judgments indeed! ‘Talk of 
judgments upon nations! If ever there 
were a judgment in the world this is a 
judgment, and a judgment, too, the most 
cutting, the most galling that ever was 
experienced or that ever was thought of. 
Within these few days, the Government 
papers appear to have been working 
against the subscription. ‘This is some- 
thing very curious; but it certainly is so, 
as is evident from an article published in 
the Courier, and which article I am 
about to insert. It is manifestly intended 
to put a stop to the subscription. The 
thing has not succeeded ; and, therefore, 
it appears that it is no longer to be en- 
couraged. On the contrary, it is to be 


cried down as the invention of sectaries, 


and persons disaffected to the Govern- 
ment. But, let us first peruse the arti- 
cle alluded to, and then proceed with our 
comments. 

‘I have already assured you of the ex- 
“agserations abroad respecting the dis- 
“tress in this country. A letter from 
‘‘ Malvern in the Courier, plainly insinu- 
*‘ ates the Methodists have been too busy 
‘‘in exaggerating our embarrassments, 
“and a letter from the Clergyman of 
‘Bilston, one of the distressed districts, 
“ avows they have unwarrantably availed 
“themselves of the use of his name,— 
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‘¢ Upon the morning of this day se’nnight, 
‘¢ having slept at the Hundred House, a 
“ good inn, near Lord Foley’s, in Wor. 
‘6 cestershire, walking before the door 
‘¢ while the post-horses were preparing, I 
‘‘ observed four persons sitting on the 
*¢ grass eating something which they ap- 
** neared to have received from the inn, 
‘¢ where they had inquired for work, J 
*¢ walked before them three or four times, 
‘eyeing them; they took no notice of 
** me, and betrayed not the least disposi- 
*‘ tion to solicit charity. I addressed 
“them. They said they came from Darl- 
** ston, near Wednesbury, and were tra- 
66 velling about endeavouring to find a 
*¢ little work in the harvest, but that in 
‘* consequence of the weather they had 
** not been very successful. At Darlston 
*¢ work had been very slack all the wine 
‘*ter; indeed there had been nothing to: 
£*do; they had parted with all their 
*¢ little things, and now had set out in 
‘‘ hopes of obtaining something by the 
‘harvest. I gave them a shilling to buy 
‘““some beer. There were two. women 
“and two men. The oldest woman, a 
** stout active person of respectable de. 
‘¢meanour, who had spoken for the 
** whole, started up, and got a pot of beer, 
‘¢ which they all drank of with evident 
‘‘ delight. I renewed the conversation. 
‘‘ They said, the times had been very 
‘¢ bad indeed for many months at Darle 
‘ston : but little employment could 
*¢ be had ; the people had contrived 
‘to rub on, as they were told the 


|S work would revive; but now they 


‘Chad parted with all their little effects 
‘sand were shifting elsewhere. The old 
‘swoman said the young one was her 
‘‘ daughter, and the young man the daugh- 
‘< ter’s husband. He had worked at the 
‘¢iron trade. I asked if they had not 
‘¢ obtained relief from the subscription at 
‘¢ London. The young man said * Mr. 
‘¢ Drapier, the Baptist Minister, had had 





‘the giving of that away, and as none 
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“‘ was given but to those who had chil- 
‘“dren, they having none, had got none 
Mr. Drapier, the Bap- 
‘¢ ¢ist Minister? The Baptist Minister, 
‘¢] repeated to myself. Has the Arch- 
“‘ bishop of Canterbury been personally 
‘‘ soliciting subscriptions for a Baptist 
‘* Minister to distribute ? This, then, ts 
‘the Mr. Drapier who has been writing 
“letters in The Times newspaper, exag- 
This isa 


* of the moncy.’ 


‘¢ serating the public distress. 
‘¢ work of the Dissenters! They repre- 
‘6 sent the population as famishing for 
‘6 want of bread ; the Opposition and the 
‘¢ newspapers, whor cally know nothing 
“Sof the subject, exaggerate these exag- 
‘6 gerations, and the result is—down with 
‘¢ the Government, down with the taxes, 
‘down with the Funds, as the cause of 
‘the evil! This is a most dangerous and 
‘6 revolutionary course, so reasoned with 
‘myself. IL asked the young man, if 
<¢ there was no Minister of the Established 
¢¢ Church who had money to distribute ? 
‘6 He said, he did not know.—My horses 
I threw the old woman 


“ were ready. 
The tears started 


‘* two shillings more. 
‘¢in her eyes and stifted her endeavours 


“tothank me. The carriage drove off. 
“¢ But I could not help repeating to my- 
* sclf, Mr. Drapier, the Baptist Minister ! 
“¢ the Baptist Minister! whose letters, 
*¢ copied from the Times, are in all the 
“‘ country newspapers, exaggerating the 
‘¢ sufferings of the poor, and laying the 


¢¢ foundation of disaffection. A Baptist 


¢¢ Minister then has been the main spring 
‘¢ of the subscription, having the Arch- 
‘6 bishop of Canterbury, the Commander- 
“¢ in-Chief, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
‘¢ chequer at its head as personal advo- 
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'<* cates. The Baptist Minister ! Why— 
‘¢ this shews how well my first suspicions 
‘* respecting that Meeting were founded. 
‘¢ T thought it came from the same secret 
‘junto who managed the Lancastrian 
‘‘ Schools, the African Institution, the 
‘¢ Bible Societies, &c. 


‘* managed exactly like those of the Lan- 


The Meeting was 


‘Ceastrian Schools for stage effect, 
‘¢ where Mr. Whitbread moved one Reso- 
‘lution, the Marquis of Lansdowne 
‘¢ another, the Duke of Kent a third, &c. 
‘¢ This is obviously cunning and fraud 
‘¢ such as the Sectarians practise, for it is 
‘¢ inconsistent with former usage and 
‘¢ common sense. A string of Resolutions, 
*¢ though in separate parts, must original-. 
‘ly have been drawn up as a whole, as 
*¢ one statement, and are ouly put to the 
‘‘ vote in separate parts that particular 
*¢ points may be negatived if disagreeable 
‘¢tothe majority. Itcannot be expected 
“that persons coming together without 
“¢ previous concert, each with a Resolu- 
‘* tion in his pocket, it cannot be expect- 
*¢ ed that they should, the moment they 
*¢ are moved, fit in and dovetail with each 
*¢ other, so as to make a complete state- 
‘¢ ment of a gencral opinion upon a pub- 
‘lic question. The object in parading 
‘¢ the Royal Dukes, the Archbishop, &c. 
‘*¢ through the room, each with a separate 


‘** Resolution in his hand, over which he 


** was to say grace, was a pitiful trick to 
*¢ dazzle the public with great names, at 
** the expence of decorum and common 
‘¢ sense, and evidently came from the Lan- 
‘‘ castrian School, where this trick had 
‘¢ been first practised. L, therefore, sus- 
‘6 nected the Sectarians to be at the bot- 
‘¢ tom of that meeting, as. their cunning, 
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‘¢ fraud, and cagerness for great names 
‘¢ were obvious in the management of it. 
‘+ It was too much out of taste to place 
« the Commander-in Chief in the Chair. 
‘¢To send a Field-Marshal into the City 
‘¢ of London, who might have been pic- 
¢¢ tured marching at the head of his troops 
‘‘ charging with bayonets, to solicit sub- 
‘‘ scriptions of the citizens of London. 
‘¢ To place as a leader the Chancellor of 
‘¢ the Exchequer, who by his office neces- 
‘sarily calls for so much public money ; 
‘¢to puppet forth the Royal Dukes, who 
‘¢ themselves live on pensions drawn from 
“the pockets of the people:—AlIl this 
‘¢ was in bad taste, and must have been 
“the work of some cunning, low, dis- 
‘honest mind. I regarded not the com- 
‘¢ plaints of the Lord Mayor at not being 
‘* placed at the head of the subscription ; 
‘neither did I regard the complaints of 
‘* the Gentlemen of Liloyd’s Coffee-house, 
“at having such work taken out of their 
** hands. 


‘* trust when they voted diamond swords, 


They shamefully abused their 


“ pieces of plate, and pensions to officers 
‘‘not poor, out of the money intended 
‘for the widows and orphans of our 
“brave countrymen, who had fallen in 
“battle. In this they acted like cox. 
‘‘combs, fond of finery and doing fine 
‘things. They should know that such 
*¢ Subscriptions are illegal, especially when 
‘applied as rewards to Military Men, 
“none of whom of high spirit ought to 
“accept them. It can be proved that even 
‘“‘in Mr. Pitt’s private opinion, the use 
“made of the Subscriptions at Lloyd’s 
‘* was unconstitutional and dangerous. 
“ That Lloyd’s Coffee-house was natat the 
“head of the present Subscription, was 
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*‘not therefore with me an object, so 
** much as the suspicion of its being the 
‘** work of Methodists, being as it was in- 
‘troduced by gaudy public characters, 


‘¢marching past in procession like the 


*¢ Kings in Macbeth, to attract the notice 
‘*of the vulgar. There was more of 
*¢ pomp and parade, more of artifice and. 
*¢ cunning than of heartin it. Itso much. 
‘¢ resembled the Lancastrian school meet- 
‘Sings in the mode of introducing the re- 
*¢ solutions, Master Tommy, the Bishop, 
‘‘ bringing up one resolution, Master 
“¢ Jackey, the Royal Duke, bringing up 
‘¢ another resolution, aud Master Dicky, 
‘* the Chancellor of the Exchequer, bring- 
‘¢ing up a third resolution, just as if 
“‘ they were children jealous that one 
*¢ should have more to do than the other, 
‘¢ and were tottling up to the table, each 
‘¢ with something in his hand. ll this I 
‘¢ at the time suspected to be the work of 
‘¢ the Sectarians ; but when at the Hun- 
‘© dred House I heard of ‘Mr. Drapier, 
‘¢ tlre Baptist Minister,’ haying the distri. 
“ bution of the money, I confess [ was 
‘¢ fired with indignation. But in a day 
‘Sor two out came the advertisement, 
‘¢ stating that the money was distributing 
‘‘ by the clergymen of the Established 
‘¢ Church, the church-wardens, and other 
‘Ssuch proper persons. This satisfied 
‘© me, though it did not wholly-remove 
“my anxiety. Now, however, in the 
‘¢ Courter of Saturday night, the Clergy- 
‘““man denies that he ever co.operated 
‘¢ with the Committee which receives the 
‘money, saying they have improperly 
“availed themselves of the use of his 
‘name. He states the distresses of the 
‘¢ people, shews he has exerted himself to 
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‘¢ relieve them, applauds the exertions of | ready to give them full credit for the in- 


“‘ others having the same object in view ; 
‘¢ but draws himself out of any connexion 
‘s with Sectarians. The London Com- 
‘¢ mittee, therefore, should enquire to 
‘¢ whom the funds have been sent for dis- 
*‘ tribution, and it should be resolved, 
“‘ that the Clergymen of the Established 
¢¢ Church, the Churchwardens and Over- 
66 seers, the chief medical man, and the 
‘¢ Magistrates of the parish, should alone 
“¢ be a Committee for the distribution of 
‘¢ the funds, which should be distributed 
‘¢ equally to persons of all religious per- 
‘* suasions in want of them. In another 
‘¢ letter I will follow up this subject.” 

I can hardly believe my eyes, when I 
see such an article as this in such a paper. 
But, 2 hireling, like the proprietor of the 
Courier, can be made use of for any pur- 
pose; though it is not so very easy for 
him to make us believe that contempt and 
ridicule can be justly due to the subscrip- 
tion, ifthe praises which he before bestow. 
ed upon it were proper. I should not won- 
der if there were a difference of opinion 
amongst the Ministers themselves upon the 
subject of the subscription. At any rate, 
ihe prompters of this writer appear to be 


heartily ashamed of the thing, which, I 


have no doubt, will soon become an ob- 
ject of ridicule with the whole country. 
Observe, too, that religion has put her 
The Church is 
jealcus of the Dissenters, as in the case of 
The 


clergy of the Church seem afraid that the 


paw into the concern! 
the Lancaster and Be t schools. 
dissenting ministers will tura the subscrip- 


tion to their profit, in a popular point of 
view ; and whether the latter succeed or 


not in so doing, J, for one, shall be quite | 


tention, being well convinced that charity 
will have much less influence with them 
than the desire of triumphing over their re. 
ligious opponents. There is no doubt in 
my mind, that a considerable portion of 
the money thus collected will be guided 
in its circulation by considerations of po- 
litics and religion. 

In the mean while the distress goes on 
advancing with a step too firm to be 
checked even by the employment neces. 
sarily offered by the harvest, which is just 
now begun. The Magistrates near Bir- 
mingham, at least in that part of England, 
have given certificates under their hands, 
to the peor manufacturers of those parts, 
declaring them to be fit ofjects of charity ; 
and, with these, they have sent them forth 
in all directions to beg! This is not only 
not justified by the law, but it is in open 
defiance of the law which permits of no 
begging, every person being liable to be 
maintained by the parish to which he be- 
longs. Magistrates grant passes, indeed, 
for persons to repair to their parish, or, 
being soldiers or sailors, recently dis- 
charged, to proceed to Ireland or Scote 
land; but no begging is tolerated by the 
law, and every person detected in begging 
is liable to be committed to jail as a va- 
grant, and to be punished as such. The 


Magistrates in Warwickshire know this 


as well as Ido, and therefore, you may 


easily suppose the magnitude of the dis- 
tress which surrounds them. It appears 
‘to be so great as to make even such men as 
Magistrates disregard the law. They are 
justified in the granting of these certificates 
upon the same ground that a man would 


be deemed harmless in breaking into his 
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neighbour’s house in order to save himself 
from a gang of assassins, or in jumping 
into his neighbour’s garden when his own 
house was on fire. In these cases the law 
would not deem him a house-breaker or a 
trespasser. Dire necessity is his plea of 
justification, and that must be the plea of 
these Magistrates. 

But, what must be the nature of that 
necessity, which bears down before it all 
the fences of law? Nay, still more, 
which will justify acts in Magistrates 
directly tending to produce flagrant 
breaches of thelaw? The truth is, I dare 
say, that, the parishes to which these 
manufacturers belong, are utterly unable 
to maintain them, though to the aid of 
one parish other parishes may be called 
in, if necessary. In this case whole dis- 
tricts of parishes appear to have been ren- 
dered incapable, and thus the Magistrates, 
in order to avoid riot, plunder, and mur- 
der, have sent the people forth to prowl 
over the kingdom in search of food. 

When a nation is brought into the state 
in which this nation now is, it must either 
be roused or annihilated. The latter will 
not take place with regard to England, 
which is too powerful, has too great a 
stock of resources, is inhabited by a people 
too industrious, too muscular, too labori- 
ous, too hardy, too brave, too obstinate 
when they are putin motion, to sink down 
quietly and silently into a state of nothing- 
ness. And I must do my countrymen the 
justice to say, that they do not appear 
disposed any longer to defer the demand 
of an effectual remedy for the evils under 


Which they groan. For their past follies 


much is to be said in the way of apology. 
At the out-set of the French Revolution 
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advantage was taken of their prejudices 
to induce them to give their approbation 
toa war against the French. Envy, it 
must be allowed, and a love of domineer- 
ing, had too great a share in deciding them. 
But, when they were once launched into 
the war, they were no longer under the 
control of reason. <A press, the most ab- 
ject for the one half, and the most corrupt 
for the other half, that ever existed in the 
world, prevented them from knowing the 
truth. 


influence of false alarms: at others under 


Sometimes they were under the 


that of false glory ; the honour and safety 
of England they were induced to regard as 
the main objects of their sacrifices, and 
to those objects they were, as they have 
been in all ages, ready to sacrifice every 
thing. In spite, however, of the terrors of 
the Attorney General, there have never 
been wanting some men bold enough to 
speak the truth. 


never been quite extinguished ; it was kept 


The flame of liberty has 


alive in the breasts of a small part of the 
people; and now, when fatal experience 
have made men look about to discover the 
causes of their ruin, the great mass of the 
people are calling to mind those principles, 
which they rejected with so much obstina- 
cy. The battle between truth and false. 


+ hood is now much more equal than it was 


before; for, though the Attorney General 
remains in full possession of all his terrible 
powers, the prejudices of the nation, and 
the passions also, cease to be fellow-labour- 
ers with him. ‘Truth, therefore, has now 
a fair chance, though she be compelled to 
speak in very smooth accents. Events 
and circumstances are doing for her more 
than corruption and terror can do against 


her. Misery is a great teacher, and this 
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nation is now receiving all the benefit 
which her lessons are capable of bestowing. 

The great object to begccomplished here 
(and it is an object in your country as well 
as in ours) is, to givethe people at largea 
correct idea of the cause of the poverty and 
misery of a nation, and particularly of the 
poverty and misery of the labouring classes. 
It has been the constant endeavour of the 
enemies of freedom in England, to persuade 
the people, that the taxes have nothing to 
doin making them poor and miserable. 
These writers attribute the poverty and 
misery of the lower classes to their vices, 
to their ignorance ; to any thing, in short, 
but the true cause. 

Hence all the projects for educating, as 
it is calied, the poor. It has been pretend- 
ed, that, if all the people were educated, 
that is to say, taught to read and write, 
that they wouldnone of them be miserable ; 
that there would be no crimes committed 
by them, and, in short, that they would 
all be as happy as princes. ‘That this is 
false, we may fairly presume from the fol- 
lowing facts ; it is notorious that, where 
one person could read and write a hundred 
years ago, fifty persons can now read and 
write; it is notorious that where one 
bible was printed a hundred years ago, 
a hundred bibles, and, perhaps, a thousand 
bibles, are now printed; itis notorious, 
that within the last twenty years, schools 
of all sorts for the poor, have increased a 
hundred fold; it is notorious that where 
one man was hanged in England, or con- 
demned to death, fifty men are now hang- 
ed or condemned to death ; it is notorious, 
that where one person was a pauper when 
Pitt became minister, there are now more 


than twenty persons paupers ; it is notori- 
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ous, that, fifty years ago, the common 


labourers in England had each his brewing 
utensils, brewed his own beer, and had 
his cottage filled with decent, and some. 
what valuable furniture, and it is equally 
notorious that not one labourer out of one 
hundred possesses at this time so much as 
a single tub or a pewter plate, and that 
the whole of his miserable possessions are 
hardly equal in value to what is carried 
about by a family of gypsies. As to the 
catalogue of crimes, the disgraceful record 
of its regular increase lies upon the table 
of the Parliament, and though not produc- 
ed,in any degree perhaps, by the new fan- 
gled schemes of education, it is nevertheless 
a fact, that crimes have regularly increased 
with the iacrease of schools for the educa- 
tion of the poor! These are facts which no- 
body can deny, I state them tobe notori- 
ous; and, if any one, if any person ofre- 
putation, dares, in his own name, to con- 
tradict me, I will prove them to the very 
letter. The other day, I observed in one 
and the same news-paper, a tedious and 
boasting account of the great number of 
bibles distributed, and of schools establish- 
ed, for the benefit of the poor; and, in 
another column, an account of the Sheriff 
of London having requested of the Police 
Magistrates to send no more prisoners to 
Newgate, the prison being quite full! 
These pretended causes of misery and 
of crimes are put forward by some per- 
sons from ignorance, but, by the chief 
movers, they are put forward for the pur- 
pose of disguising the real cause, which 
cause it would be very inconvenient to 
those movers to have clearly understood. 
It is manifest to them, I mean the persons 








who fatten upon the taxes; it must be 
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manifest to them, that a people cannot 
Jong remain quiet under great suffering. 
They must see clearly, that if the people 
are left alone to reflect, they will, sooner 
or later, perceive that their sufferings 
arise from the circumstance, that their 
earnings are carried away by those who 
roll in riches out of the taxes. Hence 
the necessity of putting them upon a 
wrong scent. Hence all the innumerable 
projects for amusing and _ misleading 
them; for exciting false hopes in their 
bosoms; for lulling them, and keeping 
them tranquil. Hence, too, the multifa- 
rious system of taxation; the false princi- 
ples and notions inculcated upon that 
subject. Hence the talk about taxing 
luxuries, the object of which is to gratify 
the envy of the poor, and to gain their 
favour, by making them believe that the 
rich bear taxes from which they are 
exempt. 

All these endeavours appear to me to 
be likely in the end to be completely de. 
feated. 


quiry, and a series of discussions are going 


There is on foot a spirit of en- 


on, which, I am firmly persuaded, will 
overset the whole of this jibberish. To 
lay a tax of three guineas upon his mas- 
ter for liberty to shoot game has hitherto 
appeared to the labourer as laying no tax 
at all upon him; but, he begins now to 
perceive, that if the government take 
three guineas from his master (no matter 
in what way) the master cannot have 
those three guineas to pay away in wages 
to him and his fellow labourers. All men 
begin now to perceive, that the talk about 
taxing luxuries is either fraudulent, or 
Proceeds from sheer ignoranee. And, 
Which is,of much more importance, they 
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all begin to perceive, that, in a well inha- 
bited country, it is taxes that make pau- 
pers. 

At the same time, no oue pretends to 
deny, that public contributions are neces- 
sary in order to pay persons for carrying 
We all 


know that it is necessary that money 


oa the business of the country. 


should be raised from the public for the 
purpose of causing justice to be adminis- 
tered and the peace and safety of us all to 
be preserved. We are also sensible, that 
in a country like England very large sums 
are necessary to maintain her Colonies, 
to support her authority, to prevent 
wrongs and insults being committed 
against her, to avenge such as may be 
committed against her, and to enable her 
government to act a part in the world 
worthy of her power and renown. But, 
we are now got into the mood of believ- 
ing, that neither the peace, the happiness, 
the safety, nor the honour of the country 
is to be advanced by giving the public 
money to those who do nothing for it, 
and who never have done any thing for it, 
The great question relative to the public 
debt, as it is called, is yet undecided in 
men’s minds; but they are perfectly una- 
nimous upon the question of Sinecures and 
unmerited Pensions. There is not a man 
in England who can now see any reason 
for William Gifford’s swallowing as much 
of the public money in two Sinecure 
places as would maintain the poor of the 
parish of Botley. This man is the author 


of the Quarterly Review. He was under- 


jstrapper to Canning, in the Antijacobin 


newspaper. Before that he was tutor to 
Lord Belgrave. 
Sinecure places more than six hundred 


He receives in his two 
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pounds a year, and that sum exceeds the 
amount of the poor rates in the parish of 
Botley. Consequently if the farmers in 
the parish of Botley had this money left 
amongst them, instead of its being taken 
away in whatare called King’s taxes and 
excise duties, they would have no poor 
rates to pay, nor would there be any pau- 
pers, because the six hundred pounds 
would be left at Botley to be divided 
amongst the poor people in wages. 

This is the heart touching subject to 
corruption, which flings and bounces and 
whinces and kicks about whenever this 
matter is agitated. You shall see, now, 
a specimen of her prancing when touched 
with this spur. I quote from my old 
friend the Courier, with whom, in time, I 
shall certainly bring you acquainted. 

‘¢’'The reduction of the interest paid 
‘to the national creditor,’ says the 
‘© Morning Chronicle, ‘is freely discussed 
‘Cin every part of the kingdom.’ We 
** confess that we have looked for this 
‘‘ free and universal discussion in vain. 
** We cannot find that it exists, and the 
‘“ reason is, that nobody really entertains 
*¢ the belief that any such reduction, any 
‘¢ violation of the public faith to the pub- 
‘¢ Tic creditor isin contemplation. When 
‘¢ we say that no one entertains the belief, 
“we are far from meaning to say that 
** no one entertains the wish. Those who 
‘6 are alien to the frame of our Govern- 
‘ment, who mean revolution, those per- 
“sons would be glad of an event that 
‘¢ would bring the Government into disre- 
‘¢ pute and discredit. But for the fourth 
‘6 time, we give any person who may hear 
** of such rumour the opportunity of giv- 
‘*ing it a decisive contradiction from 
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‘‘ authority. No such reduction is in con- 
** templation. Having dismissed this 
‘¢rumour, we recur to the call for re- 
““trenchment, which is always made by 
‘‘the Party in such terms as if they 
‘¢ would induce a belief that all retrench- 
‘¢ ment had been systematically and obsti- 
‘‘ nately refused. That the fact is not 
‘¢ so, that it is directly the reverse, we 
‘* shewed a few days ago. Retrenchments, 
‘¢ we have every reason to believe, will be 
‘¢ adopted to as great an extent as will be 
‘‘ consistent with the security and dignity 
‘¢of the Empire. But then the Party re- 
‘+ fer to sinecures, and selecting two per- 
‘¢ sons assert that ¢ the real Authors of the 
‘¢ Meeting at the City of London Tavern 
“(a couple of Dukes who run in the 
‘© same curricle), derive, through all the 
‘* branches of their two families, above 
‘¢ 100,000/. per annum from the public! 
‘© These are the legitimate means of re- 
‘¢ trenchment, and the fund to which the 


‘¢ impoverished people look with reason 
‘¢ for relief.” How the Party make out 
‘‘ this statement we know not, or why 
‘they should select those Noble Per- 
‘¢ sonages more than the family of the 
‘¢ Grenvilles, we know not. The only 
‘¢ reason that suggests itself to us is, that 
‘¢ those Personages shewed their anxiety 
‘¢ to relieve the public distress, by calling 
‘© a Meeting which has done a great deal 
“of good, and thereby defeated the 
‘¢ wishes of those who had the cold- 
‘‘ heartedness to conceive, and the har- 
‘¢ dihood to propose and promulgate 2 
‘ resolution that to relieve distress is to 
‘¢ aggravate it. The two Noble Dukes 
<¢ will have no difficulty in bearing the ill- 
‘6 will of the Party with fortitude. They 
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“¢ know that it is alone excited by their 
‘6 being the authors of the Meeting at the 
«¢City of London Tavern. And now a 
“few words upon Sinecures, and the 
‘“‘ assertion that they may be considered 
“as the legitimate means of retrench- 
‘‘ment. That many of them are too 
‘large, excessively large, we are as 
“much prepared to allow as any man. 
‘¢ But do not let the public mind be delu- 
‘¢ ded into a belief that the abolition of 
‘them all would effectually relieve the 
And how could they 


“ be legitimately seized? They are given 


‘6 public distress. 


‘‘ by patent from the King for the life of 
“ the possessor with the advantages and 
“ emoluments enjoyed by former posses- 
“sors. How can the possessor be legiti- 
“mately deprived or disturbed in them? 
“We grant that when he dies, then it 


‘may be proper to regulate or abolish 


“ the place altogether—Bet can this be | 


“legitimately done before? If those. 
“who argue for their abolition contend 
“that it should be done without regard 
“to law—that it should be done by 
“ compulsion—that the Parliament shall, 
“With bare faced power sweep them from 
their sight, 
“ Aud bid their will avouch it— 
“to them we have nothing to say. But 
“can the present Ministers seize these 


“ sinecures? Would their predecessors 


Would Mr. Fox have 
‘supported such a measure? 


“have done it? 
He once 
** possessed a sinecure himself; and a few 
“days before he came into administra- 
“tion, after Mr. Pitt’s death, his very 
‘¢ first measure was to bring in a Bill, the 
“ effect of which was to enable Lord 
“ Grenville to hold his sinecure of ‘Audie } 


‘© tor of the Exchequer, with his post of 
‘© First Lord of the Treasury. This 
“© measure we do not mean to defend, far 
“from it, but it is forced upon our re- 
‘¢ collection by the reference made, and 
“¢ the confidence said to have been afforded 
‘“‘ by the Citizens of Westminster ‘ to the 
‘© prophetic Fox—to that mighty mind 
‘that read unerringly the most dist»nt 
As to the 
‘* talent of that ‘ mighty mind ’ for pro- 


‘results in their causes.’ 


*¢ phecy, we rather recollect that it 
‘¢ was exerted in predicting utter discom- 
€ fiture, disgrace and ruin to the Allies. 
‘¢ And as 


“the most distant results in their causes,” 


‘to his unerring reading of 


*¢ we ask where is the final triumph of that 
‘consummate monument of human wise 
‘“dom, the French Revolution? And 
*¢ how have the ridicule and contempt he 
‘threw upon the idea of marching to 
Why will the 
*¢ Party absurdly force upon our recol. 


“¢ Paris, been justified? 


** jection the prophecies of ‘this mighty 


“¢ mind ?’ 


You see, that this ministerial writer 
denies ** from authority,’ that any re- 
duction of the national debt is in contem- 
plation. But what does this man mean? 
Whose contemplation does he mean ?— 
Does he suppose that any one believes 
that no reduction will take place because 
Mr. Vansittart does not intend to make a 
reduction? Mr. Vansittart has no more 
power with regard to the national debt 
than IT have. We know very well that 
the reduction will not take place if such 
men as Mr. Vansittart can help it ; but, 
we also know very well, that Mr. Van- 
sittart cannot pay without money, and 


we are equally sure that he will not get 
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the money in the shape of taxes, unless 
fresh issues of paper can be got out, 
which there does not at present appear 
much probability of effecting. For my 
part, I expect the whole machine to go 
Not in an hour, nor ia a 
year; but the battlements rock even now 
most furiously. All is upon the shake, 
and I am quite sure, that those who flee 
first will experience the least degree of 
danger. Can any man look at the pre- 
sent situation of the country, after more 
than two years of peace. Can he see 
things going from bad to worse, can he 
see a diminution of production in every | 
way going un. Can he see a rapid de- 
struction of property of every sort taking 
place. And can he yet believe that a suf- 
ficiency of money will still be collected to 
pay the interest of the national debt in 
full? If there be sucha man, let him 
away to Kome with all possible speed, 
for I am sure he must be the greatest be- 
liever that ever existed upon the face of 
the earth. I am not sufficiently versed in 
the tricks of the Stock Exchange te know 
much about the causes of the risings and 
the fallings of the funds; but I know, 
that there will be dealers in the funds to 
the last moment, as there were in the as- 
signats, and as there have been in every 
other species of paper. 

The great question with regard to the 
funds will, by and bye, beto be decided, 
not by the Editor of the Courier, nor by 
Mr. Vansittart and Lord Liverpool ; but 
by the Landholders, who fill the seats in 
the two houses of Parliament. And with 
them the question will be very simple in- 
deed, as they will merely have to choose 
between giving up their own estates and 
withholding part, at least, of the interest 
of the debt. I make no doubt of their 


wish to continue to pay the whole of the 
interest, and to preserve their estates 
also; but both they cannot do, and as I 
am convinced that they will wish to pre- 





serve their estates, 1 believe, of course, 


that they will make a deduction from the 
interest of the debt ; and for doing this, 
they will not be so destitute of plausible 
reasons aS some persons may imagine.— 
At any rate, the fund-holders have fair 
warning, and those who still choose to 
hang on will have nobody to blame but 
themselves. 


The question of Sinecures is treated by 
this writer, as if it were a question merely 
between the two political factions, who 
are contending for place and power. The 
writer before us seems to suppose, that 
sinecures ought not to be abolished, be. 
cause Lord Grenville has one, and be. 
cause Mr. Fox had one. The people 
have nothing to do with that. The peo. 
ple have never given their sanction to 
sinecures ; and if the two factions now 
divide them amongst them, though that 
may be a very good reason for the people 
not trusting either of the two factions, it 
is no reason, at all, why sinecures should 
not be abolished. It is one of the tricks 
of faction to amuse the people with the 
squabblings between themselves. Just as 
if the thing was right, or ought to be 
borne a moment, because both the fac- 
tions were equally guilty of doing it,— 
There are other men in the country be. 
sides these two factions. For shutting 
out both these two factions these matual 
accusations may serve as very good 
grounds ; but a bad act never was yet 
deemed a good act, or an act not to be 
reprobated, merely because it had been 
repeatedly committed by different parties. 

But the Courier contends, that if all the 
Sinecures were abolished, that would not 
effectually relieve the public distress. 
Granted. I know it would not. But 
because that alone would not effectually 
relieve the public distress, is that a reaso” 
why the measure should not be adopted? 
If it be, how impudently inconsistent is 


| this same writer in holding forth the utility 


of a subscription, the whole amount 0° 
which will not purchase the people in dis 
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tress one single meal? No, it is not pre- 
tended by any body that the abvlition of 
these odious charges against the public, 
great as is their amount, would effectually 
relieve the public distress; but it is not 
only pretended, but it is reasonably asser- 
ted and believed, that the abolition of Si- 
necures would afford some relief to the 
public; and the measure would be parti- 
cularly valuable as a beginning in that 
work of reduction of expence which is 
now become absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent the country from being plunged into 
the utmost confusion. When the people 
see upon the list of those who are preten- 
ding to be anxious to relieve them from 
motives of charity. When they see upon 
this list a hundred pounds put against the 
name of a person, whose sinecures amounts 
to thirty or forty thousand pounds a year, 
what feeling other than that of indignation 
can they possibly entertain. Besides, 
the people are not now so stupid as to 
overlook the fact, that these sinecures 
have existed for a great number of years, 
and that the holders of them have amassed 
immense sums of money and purchased ex- 
tensive estates by the means ofthese sine- 
cures. It is not what George Rose, for 
instance, received during the last year, 
but what he has received during the last 
thirty years; this is what the people have 
their eye upon; and they begin to per- 

ceive very Clearly that those immense sums 

must have come out of the dvans too, 
seeing that all the ¢axes were wanted for 
other purposes. If the nation cxpends 

more money than it raises in taxes, and, of 
coarse, makes loans, the sinecure placemen 

are, of course, paid out of the loans ; for it 

would be monstrous indeed to suppose, 

that they had a right to lay their hands 

upon the first fruits of the exchequer! 

Therefore, to these sinecure places and to 

the pensions and the grants for which no 

Services have been rendered to the public 

we have to ascribe a considerable portion 

of our debt. What may be done in this 
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respect when a just and final settlement 
shall take place, I do not pretend to be 
able to conjecture; but this I do know, 
that the people fully expect an abolition 
of all sinecure places and of all pensions 
and grants not given as the reward of 
real public services, and in this expecta- 
tion to think they are fully warranted by 
reason and justice. 

The Courier asks whether this can be 
laéfully done. Whether it ought to be 
done without regard to /aw. Why, in 
the first place, what law was there for 
granting a pension to Sir Francis d’Iver- 
nois, er to Mrs. Mallet du Pan, or to the 
Prince of Mecklenburgh Strelitz ? What 
law was there for giving Colonel Quentin 
a commission in the tenth regiment of 
Dragoons, or for making Mr. Quest an 
officer in our army ; or for making Count 
Munster a commissioner of the King’s 
property ?. Was there any /aw for any of 
these acts? But now, forsooth, in the 
taking away of sinecures, we are to take 
care of what the law says. However, 
this difficulty is easily gotten over; for 
the same parliament, which have passed 
so many bills of indemnity for Pitt, 
Dundas, and the rest of them, can surely 
pass a law to take away these sinecures. 
Those who passed a law to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus act for seven years toge- 
ther; and to shut the Irish people so 
snugly up in their houses from sun-set 
to sun-rise and for the employing of 
Hanoverian troops in the heart of England 
for many years together, have surely 
the power to pass a law to abolish places 
which exist only as excuses for taking 
money out of the pockets of the people. 
A law indeed! If there be no one to be 
found elsewhere with a hand sufficiently 
steady to draw up a law for this purpose, 
only let the Ministers say the word, I will 
send them up a Bill by the return of post, 
and find them the parchment into the 


bargain. 


What, says this writer, would you 
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have the present Ministers seize the si- 
necures? No, faith, I would not. They 
have each of them enough already. The 
people want them to seize nothing more. 
What we want is that these sinecures 
should no longer be paid; and we are 
not to be deceived by their being called 
patent places. What is it to us what 
they are called, or under what colours 
the money is collected ; whether in the 
way of fees, or in any other way x or 
whether in the colonies or at home. I[f in 
the colonies, we have to maintain an 
army and a navy to protect the colonies ; 


if in fees at custom houses or in courts of 


justice, we have to pay those fees, be- 
cause they come out of property of one 
sort or another. So that, it is impossible 
any longer to bewilder us. We clearly 
understand the matter. We know that 
the money thus paid is taken from the 
nation at large ; we know that the sine- 
cures are, in part, the cause of the na- 
tional misery ; we seek for their aboli- 
tion, and we shall not be diverted from 


our object. 

You will say, then, that our finance 
people have but a dismal prospect before 
them. They have not. But, take my 
word for it that they will not be the only 
people in the world that will find them- 
selves in difficulties. Your paper aristo- 
cracy, secure as they may think them- 
selves, will receive a furious shock when- 


ever the old lady in Thread-needle street | 





shall tumble. She is the mother of all 
the mischief that has been done in the 
world for the last fifty years, and she is 
legitimately, she is the lawful mother, of 
your national Bank and of all your paper 
system, as much as she is ofall the country 
Banks in this kingdom. Let all your cos. 
sacks put up incessant prayers for her long 
lifeand prosperity ; for she is the trunk of 
yltich the Banks in your country are no 
more than a principle limb. I have read 
Mr. Cary’s remarks on the causes of the 
numerous bankruptcies in America. Those 
remarks are made with great probability ; 
but the writer does not seem to perceive, 
or, at least, he has not clearly pointed 
out the close connection between the old 
mother and her transatlantic daughter. 
However, you see, that the paper in your 
country has followed very closely upon 
the heels of the paper in this country. 
The gross amount of your taxes is so 
small compared with ours, that you will 
suffer only partially and in a slight de. 
gree; but my opinion is that, in both 
countries, a destruction of the paper sys- 
tem will take place; that we-shall come 
back to hard money and more homely 
cloaths; that you will preserve your 
liberties, and that we shall regain ours; 
and that I most sincerely wish that this 
may be the case it is I hope unnecessary 
for me to say. 


Wa. Cossetr. 


—— 
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